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aper + 


E. THIN ROUGH. 
Rotograph paper is a regular Bromide of silver paper, exposed usually by 


Seer 


Nore. Prices the same for all grades. 


artificial light and developed in the dark room the same as a dry plate or film. 
It possesses great latitude of exposure, so that the waste is scarcely a factor, has 
no tendency towards staining and yields results that can scarcely be distinguished 
from a real platinum print. 

The following unsolicited testimonials attest its merits and the originals will 


be cheerfully shown to those desirous of seeing them. 


“Bromide paper received and will say it is the finest 
I ever used.” 
AS TO “] made some prints and can say as you claim it to be, 
the best I ever used, bar none.” 
“The beautiful black and white tone, something the 
Q UA LITY photographic profession is in want of.” 
‘More detail in deep shadows than other paper from 
same negative.” 
“A very rapid printer and does not turn yellow by 
OF THE overdeveloping, which is greatly in its favor.” 
“I shall use it on all my better grade of work. It is 
so much easier to handle, besides I can do my printing 
PAPER. after night where there is no one to bother me ” 
“It is astonishing what latitude in developing the 
paper has.” 


* | must say I am extremely delighted over the results 
¢ RA Y | obtained using your paper for X-Ray work. Iam going 


to write an article for one of the medical journals and will 

WORK. call especial attention to the advantages to be gained by 

printing direct on your paper, rather than by using plates.” 
++ 


In localities where dealers do not handle the goods, 


SPECIAL we will deliver orders free of express charges to the 
NO TICE customer provided proper amount, as per our revised price 


list of January 8th, is forwarded with the order. 
++ 
In 4 x 5 size, including all our grades of paper, as well 
SA MPL ES. as samples, prints on glossy and smooth surface will be 


forwarded to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, A. G., of Berlin-Steglitz. 
B. RUSSEGGER, Selling Agent, 


7 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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And see how « 
Love comforts, strengthet 


erywhere 
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1s, helps and serves us all 


A Model Photographic Studio 


N viewing pictures, one usually 
sees them through the medium 
of a temperament. And, in 
ee} order to see them rightly one 
should try to place oneself in the 
position of the artist who studied, 
planned out and finished the work. 
Only thus are you able to sufficiently 
weigh the motives and conditions 
under which the pictures are pro- 
duced, and such knowledge is neces- 
sary to rightly appreciate them. 

It was with these thoughts in mind 
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that the writer determined on a visit 
to the Brookline Art Union. For at 
the last annual convention of the 
Photographers’ Club of New England 
were a number of beautiful pictures 
bearing the label of this studio, which 
attracted much attention because of 
their originality and strikingly artistic 
qualities. On the broad boulevard 
that stretches out from the fashion- 
able part of Boston known as 
Beacon Street, to where it intersects 
the town of Brookline at a_ place 
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HAPPY BOYHOOD DAYS. 


called Coolidge’s Corner, the studio 
was found. It is located in a newly 
erected building three stories in 
height, of the Suabian style of archi- 
tecture, situated in the very centre 
of fashionable Boston and its wealth- 
iest suburbs. The interior is finished 
lavishly in white marble and black 
Flemish oak, producing a very strik- 
ing appearance. The wide vestibule 
flanked with Carrara panels is ap- 
proached by a rich marble staircase. 
A uniformed attendant ushers the 
visitor up one flight to the reception 
room, a symphony in light green and 
gold. It is a superb apartment, 
furnished in exquisite taste, and so 
arranged with furniture, draperies 
and balcony attachment as to convey 
a sense of rest and ease, so that the 
outer world is quite forgot, for the 
time being, in the beautiful surround- 
ings. Adjoining this room are others, 


ante-rooms to the studio proper, re- 
splendent with tapestries of rich de- 
sign and furnished in good harmony 
with the decorations, the general 
scheme of decoration being that of 
the Empire with Chippendale effects, 
the colors being pink and maroon, re- 
lieved here and there with lighter 
touches. On the walls and screens 
are hung choice examples of portrait- 
ure, in carbon, platinotype, pastel or 
water color, tasteful variety. 
Further along, the dressing rooms 
are daintily furnished with all the 
necessaries for the comfort of the 
patrons who comprise the best peo- 
ple of Boston and Brookline and the 
Newtons. The studio proper, viz., 
the operating room, was by far the 
most interesting object tous, because 
it was here we knew that genius 
worked out the artistic creations that 
first attracted and fixed our atten- 
tion. We found a large and spacious 
room about 30 x 40 _ feet. Unlike 
the English custom, noted by Percy 
Lund in the last issue of the PHoro 
Era, The Brookline Art Union 
has adopted the top and side light 
in place of the usual single vertical 
and slant lights. Curtains and swing- 
ing screens of tracing cloth are used 
to diffuse or modify the light as used 
by the operator. Whenever they give 
balance tolines and to chiaroscuro ef- 
fects a series of handsome _back- 
grounds are ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice, though, with the pre- 
vailing taste, to-day, which runs large- 
ly towards simplicity of treatment, 
they are no longer so much in demand. 
The room is a model of neatness. 

Adjoining this room are the dark 
room and the printing, toning and 
retouching rooms, in close proximity 
to each other, making one of the best 
equipped studios in New England. 

It is a pleasure to hear Mr. H. B. 
Henderson, the operator in charge de- 
scribe in his enthusiastic way how 
much of his success is due to the 
Suter lenses he employs. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. S. By THe Brook int Arr 
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In these days, when we hear so 
much of Anastigmats it is a delight 
to hear old time favorites appreciated. 
For large portrait work and groups 
they are unsurpassed and Mr. Hen- 
derson declares that for rapidity 
and definition he prefers them to all 
others. 

As in nearly all successful enter- 
prises there is always, behind the 
scenes, one strong personality that 
pushes and keeps things in motion, so 
here, there are those to whom success 
is primarily due. No story of the 
Brookline Art Union would be com- 
plete without an allusion to the 
charming personality of Miss N. J. 
Hall,the presiding genius of the recep- 
tion room. Says John Tennant, in his 
address on ‘ Business Methods” as 
applied to Photography : “* Let me not 
forget the receptionist. Generally 
and preferably a woman of refined 
and gentle manners, what a power 
she is when properly chosen and 
trained. It is not too much to say 
that she can make or destroy a busi- 
ness.’ Miss Hall is essentially a 
woman of refined and gentle manners, 
not a receptionist but a hostess, re- 
ceiving her patrons as she would re- 
ceive her guests in her own home. 
Her visitors and patrons are cordially 
welcomed and put at perfect ease. 
There is no suggestion of cabinets at 
so much adozen, but almost without 
knowing it you are invited to look 
happy and be happy and the deed 
for which you came is done. 

Her training began at the well- 
known private school of the Misses 
Gilman, on Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton, and later on for five years she pre- 
sided over the destinies of a well- 
known photographic studio this 
same city. The experience was a val- 
uable one. Add to this a well-cultivat- 
ed mind and nature full of amiability 
and youhave an ideal equipment for 
the position which Miss Hall so grac- 
iously fills at the Brookline Art Union. 

Besides Miss Hall, there is Mr. 
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Henderson the operator, who, as his 
pictures show, isa thoroughly skilled 
worker. It is interesting to watch 
his methods in achieving his re- 
sults. With him the act of taking 
a photograph is only an episode, and 
forms part of a pleasing conversation. 
With his valued gifts and charm of 
manner he is the personification 
of good nature and kindness. Of 
equal importance with posing suc- 
cessfully is his masterly lighting. 
His object is to get roundness and 
relief in his pictures, to obtain deli- 
cate gradations in the various tones of 
light and shades and to avoid patches 
of black and white—in a word the 
ideal expression of the sitter before 
him. This it is that lifts his work out 
of the commonplace into the realm of 
art. His pictures are drawn and 
modeled with exquisite care. Over 
his feminine subjects and children 
there is an Arcadian innocence, grace 
and simplicity that is truly captivat- 
ing. They resemble the style of 
Velasquez and the bambinos of the 
later Italian masters, there is so 
much of the sweetness and cha: m of 
childhood in them. It is related that a 
certain society lady of the exclusive 
set, on first seeing the picture of her 
two little boys as made by Mr. Hen- 
derson, sat down and wept. 

But they were tears of joy, as she 
afterwards confessed, because of the 
touching beauty of the picture of her 
boys. Note the balance of the arms 
and extended limbs in his pictures, 
the beauty of the loose white dress 
or frock in his subjects and the gentle 
flow of the hair. These are all details, 

-but they are the details of accom- 
plished workmanship, and give a 
sense of repose and poise to his sub- 
jects that make his pictures models 
of pictorial art. Some of his work is 
very decorative as instance, the 
ideal head which forms the frontis- 
piece for this number. It is a vision 
of almost ideal grace and loveliness, 
exquisite in its delicacy of tone and 
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MAY FLOWERS. By Tue Brookiine Art Union, 


charming for its mixture of feminine 
self consciousness and naivete. His 
picture of General B. is full of martial 
bearing, and is marked by strong in- 
dividuality. As can be clearly 
seen, his subject is every inch 
a soldier, and exemplifies in a 
striking way Mr. Henderson’s theory 
of the art of picture-making. With 
him a picture is something more than 
a mere combination of lines and gra- 
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dation of light and shade, it is some- 
thing individualized. It conveys as the 
chief motive of the picture the form or 
essence of the subject, viz., that with- 
out which the person would not be 
what he is. Every picture he 
makes has this expressed in it, and 
the tones of the rest of the com- 
position are subordinated tothis. Mr. 
Henderson impresses one as_ being 
severely critical of his own work. 
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A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 


And if he succeeds in his art, it is 
largely because, though dealing with 
monochrome, he has a strong sense of 
color, and realizes that this is best 
expressed in the toning of his 
pictures. 

Of course, by color, we do not 
mean the sense in which that term is 
used by painters ; for there is another 
meaning to the word in photography. 
In most good photographs there is 
always a certain composition of lights 
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and shades, depth of shadows, quali- 
ties of light that make actual color, 
—not the juxtaposition of varied pig- 
ments, but the combination of tones 


and values. This is color in a way, 
and Mr. Henderson achieves it. 
Among his favorite processes, that 
of hot development, with mercury 
toning, is one of the most interesting 
to the average reader. The hot de- 
velopment gives him a certain fine- 
ness of deposit which is necessary 
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for the rich color effects his pictures 
so often carry. It is well known that 
chemical action is accelerated by heat, 
and this process enables him to reg- 
ulate and control the development of 
a print. It is this ingenious massing 
of lights on darks and darks on lights 
that constitutes what is known as de- 
sign in photography, and it is here 
that the creative imagination of the 
artist is brought into play. 
According to Prof. Ross, such 
work to be artistic must show, not 
only an appreciation of the point of 
view, but also an imaginative antici- 
pation of it. The artist has thought 
of his subject in terms of light on 


dark or of dark on light,—thought of 
the subject in a certain effect or de- 
sign. This design being realized in 
objects and in lights, the photograph 
is taken. In other words, the artist 
creates the effect he imagines and 
then makes his picture. It is in this 
way that creative imagination and 
design, which is its creation, may 
come into photography; and when 
they come into any art, that art be- 
comes a fine art. 

Measured by this standard of the 
distinguished lecturer on the theory 
of design at Harvard University, the 
pictures of the Brookline Art Union 
are of a high order of merit. 


“PRIMROSES. THE SPRING MAY LOVE THEM.” By THE BRookLINE Art UNION, 
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Nine Months’ Observations 


KENDRICK PERRIE 


| Shakespeare said : 


‘* There is a history in all men’s lives 
Fig’ring the nature of the times deceas’d, 
The which observ’d, a man may prophesy 
With a close aim, at the mere chance of things 
3 


As yet to come! 


T’S that little bit of history in 

a| my (photographic) life that I 
want to record here. Ten or 
twelve years ago I exposed 
several hundred film negatives, leav- 

ing the other fellow to “do the rest ;” 

\ but I never took active hold of mat- 
ters photographic, from focusing to 


mounting, until nine months ago ; 
though for a couple of months before 
that I’d been studying camera cata- 
logues with an energy worthy of the 
grumpiest grind in college. The 
time was well spent, too, for I have 
never had cause to regret my choice 
—which is a variation of the experi- 


Where the first violet, in a shady nook, 
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; Lifts its face in April’s frosty hours. 


By F. C. CoLitinson. 
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ence of most of us. While I have, 
on the whole, had gratifying success, 
I certainly have made plenty of 
blunders, but seldom make the same 
one twice ! 

In making a mental inventory of 
my photographic knowledge not long 
ago, it occurred to me that I might 
be able to prevent somebody from 
falling into at least afew of the ditches 
from which I had more or less trouble 
in extricating myself. My own ap- 
prenticeship having been so recent, I 
believe my troubles will not be of the 
out-of-date sort which occupy much 
of the text-book space—nor, on the 
other hand, will my suggestions, I 
trust, be of the once-in-a-lifetime use- 
fulness common to some others. 

First, and above all, I counsel 
careful manipulation of everything, 
from setting up the tripod to 
applying the mounting paste. The 
avoidance of excesses (whether they 
take the form of extravagances 
of focus or eccentricities of develop- 
ment) is almost equally important. 

For the rest, let me set down the 
following as the result of my “ novi- 
tiate,”’ remembering that photog- 
raphy, no less than printing, is “an 
art preservative,” and deserves to be 
so considered. 

The lighting of the subject is just 
as important as the exposure and de- 
velopment, and in its variations lie 
many interesting and artistic possi- 
bilities. One doesn’t have to travel 
miles and milesfrom home for pictures. 
No neighborhood (whether seemingly 
barren prairie or crowded tenement- 
district) is wholly devoid of them. 
The difficulty is to know a picture 
when one sees it. 

As to a camera, 5x7 is the best 
size for general use. The frequent 
use of 4x 5 plates in it willlessen the 
plate-bills materially, while including 
all one wants. For all-round work, the 
bellows should be at least three times 
as long as the long side of the plate 
—say 22 inches fora 5 x7. 
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A staunch tripod cannot be a 


feather-weight. The legs should 
be strong and the diameter of the top 
not less than the short way of the 
plate—if it’s to be used with a tele- 
photo tube in the front-board, it had 
better be as large as the long way 
of the plate, even if it is a _ bit 
awkward. 

Atmosphere may be sometimes 
suggested by a very slight diffusion 
of the image, after accurate focus 
has been obtained ; but the practice 
requires considerable experience to 
avoid over-doing the matter and get- 
ting too “ fuzzy” results, which, how- 
ever artistic in the eyes of the few, 
will be anything but beautiful. Using 
a small stop and slightly diffusing by 
focusing, is usually the better way ; 
though sometimes increasing the dia- 
phragm will suffice. 

The best lens you can afford is 
none too good, for a fast lens permits 
the use of slower plates by working 
at a larger aperture. Thus one sec- 
ond exposure with a lens working at 
f-8 may be sufficient with a Cramer 
medium isochromatic plate, where 
one working at f-11 would need a 
much faster plate. Slow plates and 
fast lenses insure the best results, and 
exposure may be more elastic. 

A lens not corrected for rectilin- 
earity, may still produce some beau- 
tiful results in landscapes and marines 
and cloud effects, if it be not of too 
short focal length to produce pleas- 
ing angles. The short-focus lens 
renders less agreeable perspective, 
because it includes an unnatural 
amount in the view—more than the 
human eye is accustomed to observ- 
ing. Hence the crowded appearance. 

To be thoroughly equipped, one 
needs beside the regular lens, a wide- 
angle lens and a tele-photo tube with 
negative lens. 

No one brand of plates is so good 
that all the rest are irreparably 
bad—and the same may _ be 
said of cameras and appliances. , 
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The use of exposure tables or 
meters will save many a plate for 
those who don’t “ know it all.”” The 
ones which work without the use of 
sensitized paper are best, except for 
interiors. 

While it is certainly better to over- 
expose than to underexpose, the 
former is easier attained by using a 
large diaphragm and a fast lens, that 
some untoward motion of the subject 
may not spoil the plate. 

The use of the backed plate, the 
color sensitive plate and the ray 
screen will easily triple one’s chances 
for successful work. 

The best motto for the dark-room 


is “ Plenty.” Plenty of elbow-room 
if you can get it; but plenty of all 
solutions, plenty of trays, bottles and 
graduates, at all events. 

Bottles in which malt extracts are 
sold, are sufficiently non-actinic to 
make them preferable to those of 
clear glass. Their contents are less 
likely to be light-struck, and conse- 
quently they retain their strength 
longer. Empty ones can be bought 
cheap at any drug store. 

Eight times’ too much exposure 
need not be fatal to a plate, particu- 
larly if.it is a medium slow plate, but 
eight times’ too little exposure is 
usually irremediable. 


PALM DRIVE, LOS ANGELES CAL. By Isaac Harris. 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI. By Henry 


The time-factor system of develop- 
ment is best where one’s exposures 
are of varied character and anything 
near correctly timed. 

The four-tray scheme for develop- 
ing solutions as recommended by the 
Tolidol people merits a thorough 
trial. 

The developer is of longer life and 
more convenient, if made up in stock 
solutions of its various component 
parts, because it is thus possible to 
modify their relative strength in a 
moment, as different occasions re- 
quire. 

If one’s fingers are sensitive to al- 
kaline action, substitute sodium for 
potassium carbonate. The use of 
developing holders on the plates 
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throughout the manipulations is also 
advisable. For the same reason the 
use of a brush in developing Velox 
prints is recommended. 

A plate is usually free from dark- 
room fog in proportion as it is covered 
or shielded from the ruby lamp. This 
shielding is essential with color-sen- 
sitive plates and advisable with others, 
because no light is absolutely safe. 

Slow development yields the best 
results. To that end, fresh developer 
well diluted is recommended in case 
of underexposures; and for snow scene 
and marine overexposures, the same 
with the addition of bromide. Added 
density may be given if desired by 
immersion in a_ stronger solution 
when nearly finished. 
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The full-of-detail, yet rather thin 
negative is the ideal one for almost 
any printing process, and from it the 
best enlargements and lantern slides 
are possible. 

Skill in development will be ac- 
quired as one learns the chemistry of 
the operation and remembers the 
effect ot differing temperatures and 
proportions in the developer upon 
former plates. 

Developer is cheaper than plates ; 
therefore don’t stint the quantity or 
overwork it. A spoiled plate may 
result, not to speak of the time lost 
in making another exposure on the 
same subject, if indeed, this is possi- 
ble. 

An alum or acid hypo bath is best 
for both plates and prints at all sea- 
sons of the year, and should be care- 
fully filtered each time before being 
returned to the bottle for subsequent 
repeated use. 

Plates thoroughly washed by hand 
are more likely to be free from hypo 
than those left for a time in slowly 
running water. 

Modifications of light and shade by 
brush development of Velox are en- 
tirely possible and praiseworthy, as 
they do not pretend to alter the out- 
lines of a subject. 

If you mount a 4x5 print on a 
7x9 card the area in square inches 
is about one to three. The same 
ratios hold good for other sizes, and 
may upon occasion be increased to 
one to four. 


PORTLAND, ME., HARBOR.  F. A. 


The prize-winning pictures in art 
exhibitions usually show a glimpse of 
something or other, not a map-like 
layout of a whole county or quarter 
section. Hence if it is  neces- 
sary to cut a 5x7 print down 
to a 2x3 one, do it ungrudg- 
ingly, so long as it rids it of 
extraneous objects which serve to 
detract the attention from the 
principal point of interest. 

Money spent for well-selected 
photographic periodicals and books 
yields a good return in improved 
work and decreased waste. <A dol- 
lar will go a long way when spent for 
sample copies, and these when care- 
fully compared and studied will make 
it easy to select the ones one wants 
for regular subscription. 

The button-presser, the bulb- 
squeezer and the slap-bang lightning 
plate waster, can convert themselves 
to rational beings; but not without 
the desire on their own part, and some 
study. 

Unlike the golfer, the cyclist and 
the automobilist, the photographer 
may perpetuate the pleasures of his 
outings, and live them over again and 
again. Except the golfer, the others 
can make a photographic outfit an 
added joy intheir trips to mountain 
and seashore, not to mention their ad- 
vantage in the way of transportation 
as compared to the weary pedestrian 
who must get his aid from the useful 
but wofully byway-shunning trolley- 
car. 
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A NEW PROFILE. 


Long-Distance Photography with a 


By CHester F. STILes. 


Telephoto Lens 


atHiie editor has heard numer- 
ous complaints concerning the 
inefficiency of the telephoto 
wi} combinations, and in a ma- 
jority of cases these complaints come 
from a lack of intelligent understand- 
ing of the problem at hand. The 
telephoto combination, it should be 
remembered, is a supplementary lens, 
which throws an enlarged image in 
connection with the positive lens, 
thus making it possible to do with 
the ordinary lenses what would other- 
wise have to be done witha lens of 
much longer focus. 
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The complaint is made that pho- 
tographs are out of focus when in 
reality the whole outfit is simply suf- 
fering from vibration. The longer 
the focus of a lens the more the vi- 
bration will affect the sharpness of 
the image ,and while a tripod may be 
steady enough for a lens and camera 
alone, it may tremble considerably 
when the heavy telephoto combina- 
tions are attached. 

The rays of light passing through 
a photographic lens may be likened 
to a lever which uses the lens for its 
fulcrum. If the lens is short focus, 
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the vibration during exposure is not 
very great ; with the heavy telephoto 
and the longer bellows draw however, 
we find the vibration very noticeable, 
and greatest on the high magnifica- 
tions. The vibration during focus- 
ing is tremendous and a few minutes’ 
practical work will verify these notes. 

The rays of light which come from 
a point on an object to form an image 
of that point, pass through the lens 
and reunite on the plate. When the 
image of each point covers a circle 
not larger than a hundredth of an 
inch, the eye can see no further in- 
crease in the sharpness of the image. 
But in a telephoto lens we have a 
magnifying effect, which means that 
every defect of the regular images 
will be enlarged five, six or eight 
times, perhaps, and the so-called cir- 
cles of confusion are then large 
enough to cause blurred images. 

We get over these difficulties prac- 
tically by using two tripods. Very 
little successful work will be done, 
except under exceptional conditions, 
when only one tripod is used. The 
idea of two tripods is to give inde- 
pendent supports to the optical sys- 
tem, which minimize the vibration. 
On the long focus cameras of to-day 
will be found two sets of tripod sock- 
ets; one on the bottom of the box 
proper and the other in the middle 
of the base board which holds the 
track and on which the lens front 
board slides. The back socket is 
used for ordinary pictures, when the 
long draw is used; the front socket 
gives better balance to the camera, 
and is absolutely necessary when 
the heavy telephoto attachment is 
added. 
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The front tripod should be fitted 
up in a manner somewhat similar to 
the following : Have a metal worker 
build a Y of brass, with a circular 
foot which will rest on the tripod 
head. Into this have a hole drilled 
and tapped to take the thread of the 
tripod screw. Use this Y to support 
the telephoto. Some provision should 
be made for covering the metal of 
the Y so as not to mar the lacquer of 
the lenses. 

The principal troubles with tele- 
photo combinations disappear when 
the importance of rigidity is consid- 
ered and provided for. It will be 
found almost always necessary to use, 
isochromatic or orthochromatic plates 
as distance is always rich in blue and 
violet rays and lacking in contrast. 

When telephoto effects are pro- 
duced by using the back combina- 
tions of symmetrical or convertible 
lens, the exposure time is usually 
only doubled, but it will be seen with 
a little thought that another doubling 
is necessary to get the correct expos- 
ure for back combinations alone. The 
lens of eight inches focus, for ex- 
ample, has an f. 8 of one inch diam- 
eter, whereas its back combination, 
which is about sixteen inches focus, 
then has an f. 8 of two inches diame- 
ter. The opening one inch in diam- 
eter f. 8 of the double lens would be 
only the f. 16 of the sixteen inch 
combination and takes therefore four 
times the exposure of f. 8 for the 
same conditions. If one should mark 
the shutters in some way so that the 
scale of stops for both combinations 
would show, the exposures on the 
f. 8 of one lens would be exactly the 
same as the f. 8 of the longer focus one. 
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The Moki Snake 


VROMAN 


Dance 
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@|UCH of the Indian’s life is 
i] given to his religion and it 
is the last thing he will 
give up. Even after more 
than three hundred years of mission- 
ary work among the pueblos they are 
yet as strong in their faith in the 
ceremonies of their fathers as they 
were when the first white man found 
them. Especially is this so in re- 
gard to the Mokis, who have had less 
contact with outside influences than 
the New Mexican Pueblos where the 
Franciscans have always maintained 
Missions, with the exception of the 
twelve years following the Pueblo 
Rebellion of 1680, when all the 
priests and Spaniards were killed or 
driven out of the country. In 1692, 
however, they were reconquered and 
to the present time the Franciscans 
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have held great influence among 
them ; many of their ceremonies are 
so mixed that one can scarcely tell 
where native ceremony ends and the 
missionaries begin. Among the 
Mokis you see nothing but the abor- 
iginal ceremony, pure and simple. 
Of the eighteen ceremonies, or 
dances in the Hopi Ritual, five of 
them are important, and of ninedays’ 
duration. Of them all, the Snake 
Dance is probably best known and 
most written about, although several 
others are more complicated and of 
a more secret nature. Some have 
never been described or witnessed, 
even by so great an authority on the 
Hopi as Doctor J. W. Fewkes of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C., who is undoubt- 
edly the best living authority on this 
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people, and who has spent many 
years among them, has their confi- 
dence, and is admitted intothe Kivas 
and secret portions of their ceremo- 
nies, and whose descriptions have 
been published in the Bureau and 
other publications. 

The Snake and Flute ceremonies 
alternate each year and can be wit- 
nessed at two or three of the pueblos 
any year. On even years the Snake 
Dance occurs at Oraibe, Shepaulovi 
and Shemopavi Pueblos, while the 


there is between the Snake and the 
Flute ceremonies is not clearly 
known, but that there is some is 
certain, as the same families take 
part in each, and occurring at the 
same time surely has some significa- 
tion. 

The Lalaconti, a woman’s cere- 
mony, in which baskets are used and 
generally called the “ Basket Dance,” 
in September, is an important event 
in their calendar, and is also a nine 
days’ ceremony. 


KATCINA OR DOLLS OF THE MOKIS. 


Flute Dance occurs at Walpi and 
Mishongnivi. The year 1901 being 
an odd year, the Snake Dance will 
take place at Walpiand Mishongnivi, 
and the Flute at the other three pue- 
blos. It takes place about the 20th 
of August, is determined by a certain 
position of the sun, and is publicly 
announced nine days prior to the 
Priests’ entering the Kivas. The 
Kiva ceremonies are of a secret 
nature, and but few white people 
have ever been admitted to them 
during the nine days prior to the 
public dance, which takes place in 
the Plaza. Just what connection 
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The Mamzrauti, in the October 
moon, is another woman’s ceremony, 
in which painted slabs of wood are 
carried, said to have been added to 
the Hopi ritual some time after the 
destruction of the Pueblo of Awatobi, 
about 1700, and sometimes called the 
“ Tablet Dance.” 

The Wuwutcimti, or New Fire 
ceremony, follows in the November 
moon, and is a very complicated cere- 
mony; all trails leading to the Pueblo 
are closed by the sprinkling of meal 
across them, and no one is allowed to 
approach the Mesa even. 

The Katcina Dances, in’ which 
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masks are worn, and in which the 
dance or ceremony is limited to a 
public exhibition are between Decem- 
ber and July. For several days prior to 
this celebration in the Plaza the par- 
ticipants spend their time in the Kiva 
which celebrates it, painting their 
masks and other articles of dress, 
making prayer sticks, or Pahos as 
they are called, but no altars are 
made, and no elaborate secret rites 
performed. There are many of these, 
and they take their names from the 
symbolism depicted on their masks. 
Many of the Katcina Dances appear 
to be virtually sermons or lectures on 
the past history of the people, and in 
several of them the Katcina, or 
masked personage, will, as he leaves 
the Plaza, give to the small children 
little wooden figurines or images of 
himself. This the child will use as a 


doll, playing with it with as much 
pleasure as any white child would. 
These dolls, or Katcinas are the ex- 
clusive property of the child, and in 
no case will the parent sell or dispose 
of it without the consent of its owner, 
but any terms you can make with 
the child will be satisfactory to all. 
These Katcinas, or dolls make inter- 
esting objects to use in way of decor- 
ations for an Indian room, and a 
collection of twenty or more would 
be much admired by your friends. 
The Snake Dance, however, is the 
most interesting from the fact that 
live snakes are carried in their hands 
and their mouths, and is known 
of the world over. Each year more 
and more visitors come to see this 
peculiar rite, and few, if any, see it 
once but wish tosee it a second, or 
even four or five times, each time 


SNAKE DANCE, ORAIBE, (Snake and Antelope Priests chanting at the Kisi.) 
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SNAKE DANCE AT WALPI. (The Hugger” 


seeing and learning some new feature 
of it. 

For nine days the Antelope and 
Snake Priests have been in their 
Kivas building the sand altars, mak- 
ing Pahos, and performing the num- 
erous complicated secret rites per- 
taining to the ceremony, the Antelope 
Priests in their Kiva, and the Snake 
Priests in theirs, which are located 
at Walpi, at the south end of the 
Pueblo, about fifty feet apart. These 
Kivas are underground rooms cut out 
of the solid rock, about twenty by 
fourteen feet and eight feet in height, 
from which all outsiders are excluded 
during the nine days preceding the 


public ceremony of carrying the 
snakes. 
On the evening preceding the 


Snake Dance, the Antelopes have 
their public dance, which is very sim- 
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with arm over Carrier's ”’ 


shoulder, the Gatherer following.) 


ilar to the Snake dance up to the 
point of handling the snakes, when 
green corn stalks are used instead, 
although the Snake Priests are not 
quite so elaborately dressed as on the 
following day. Especially is this so at 
Oraibe, where last year the Snake 
priests at the Antelope dance wore 


very little of their regular dance 
costume. 
All day the people have been 


gathering, coming from all parts of 
the country, even from abroad, to 
witness this thrilling ceremony, mak- 
ing the drive of one hundred miles 
from the nearest railway point, by 
any conveyance that can be had. As 
there is but a limited number of such 
to be had, arrangements should be 
made ahead, that one may not be dis- 
appointed in reaching the pueblos in 
time. 
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By three o’clock the house tops 
around the Plaza are covered with 
spectators waiting for the first sign 
that the dance is to commence ; at 
last just before the sun drops behind 
the western mesas, a Snake Priest is 
seen to leave his Kiva and go into the 
Antelope Kiva, returning to his own, 
and in a few moments the Antelopes 
are seen to come up from their Kiva, 
rapidly falling in line until all are 
out, and march with rapid stride to 
the Kisi, or altar of cottonwood 
boughs, that has been erected in 
the Plaza and in which the snakes 
have already been placed. Directly in 
front of the Kisi is a plank with a 
small hole through its centre, sup- 
posed to represent the centre, or en- 
trance to the centre, of the earth. As 
they pass this plank called the Sipapu, 


each Priest stamps heavily upon it 
to let their elder brothers below know 
that they are offering their prayers 
to the spirits and that they may cause 
rain tocome in abundance, that their 
crops may ripen and the harvest be 
good. 

Four times they file around the 
Plaza, then line up with backs to the 
Kisi, then the Snake Priests come up 
from their Kiva, march into the Plaza, 
make the circuit of it four times, 
and line up facing the Antelopes, 
and both begin to chant in unison, 
swinging their snake whips, little 
sticks with a half-dozen feathers at- 
tached, used to brush or smooth the 
snakes when they coil. Louder and 
louder grows the, chanting for per- 
haps fifteen minutes, when one of 
the Snake Priests steps to the Kisi 


SNAKE DANCE AT ORAIBE, (Carrying the Snakes.) 
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FLUTE DANCE AT MISHONGNIVI. (Burying the Fetishes in the Sacred Spring.) 


and enters. Three more then come up 
to the Kisi; the first called the Carrier, 
reaches in and brings out a snake, 
and placing it in his mouth about 
four inches from its head, makes the 
circuit of the Plaza, the second Priest 
called the Hugger following, his left 
arm over the Carrier's shoulder, and 
brushing the snake as it hangs from 
the Carrier’s mouth. After making 
the circuit of the Plaza the Carrier 
drops the snake to the ground and 
the third Priest, called the Gatherer, 
picks it up and carries it around un- 
til he has his hands full. When he 
can hold no more, he will hand them to 
the Antelope Priests, who are still 
standing in line at the Kisi, but take 
no further part in the ceremony. 

It has been asserted by some 
that the rattlesnakes have been tam- 
pered with in some manner to pre- 
vent accidental poisoning, but on 
close investigation by Dr. Fewkes, 
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Captain Bourke and others, nothing 
of that nature could be discovered ; 
and as the Mokis consider, and call 
the snake their “Elder Brother,” 
having as they believe descended 
from the snake woman, and come by 
long intervals of time to the upper 


world, through the Sipapu from 
below, would not now be likely 
to harm them in any manner. It is 
known that the Mokis never kill a 
snake at any time, and the pre- 


caution taken to never pick a “ rat- 
tler’ up while it is coiled, but strok- 
ing it gently with the snake whips 
until it begins to crawl away, then, 
with a quick sweep of the hand, catch 
it about four inches back of the head, 
and appear to have no further fear or 
thought of it, precludes the possibil- 
ity of being bitten. We know that it 
is not the bite of the snake, but the 
striking of the fang into the flesh, 
and ejection of the poison by the 
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opening of the poison ducts as the 
fang enters, that does the harm. The 
mere bite of a rattler is as harm- 
less as the bite of a cat. 

After all the snakes have been 
carried and gathered up, one of the 
Antelope Priests steps out, makes a 
circle of perhaps six feet, and at a 
signal the entire lot of snakes are 
thrown in a heap into this circle. For 
perhaps a minute, while a prayer is 
offered, they stand around, and at an- 
other signal all make a dive into the 
wriggling mass of snakes, grab as 
many as possible, and start for the 
valley at break-neck speed with pos- 
sibly ahalf-dozen snakes in each hand, 


to 


and turn them loose, that they may 
tell their elder brothers that they 
have performed their most sacred 
obligation, and their prayer is that 
abundant rain may be given them. 

The Antelope Priests retire to 
their Kivi, divest themselves of their 
ceremonial costume, and prepare for 
the feast that is to follow. The 
Snake Priests on their return from the 
valley enter the Kivi, remove their 
costumes, and partake of a very vig- 
orous emetic at the entrance to the 
Kivi, and it surely is a “ purification ” 
of the inner man, as thorough as a 
tempestuous ocean voyage. After 
this, they also retire to their Kivi 
and a great feast is the closing act of 
the ceremony. 

The Flute ceremony, while a com- 
plicated one, is not so elaborate in 
the way of altars and fittings, which 
are erected in a house of a member 
of the society, instead of the Kivas, 
and no objection was made to our 
entering while the making of the 
Pahos and other preliminary was in 
progress. The interesting part of 
the ceremony is, however, at the 
sacred spring, where the Fetishes, 
are buried, amid much ceremony, at 
the bottom of the spring, to be taken 
up later and carried to the Pueblo 
Plaza, stopping several times on the 
way to make cloud symbols of sacred 
meal. At the Plaza, chanting at the 
shrine is the principal thing, which 
lasts about half an hour. But space 
will not allow a more detailed de- 
scription ; and those who wish to go 
further into the Hopi ritual will find 
among Doctor Fewke’s writings men- 
tioned, elaborate accounts of them. 
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Fic. 1. SPIDER WEBIN FOGGY WEATHER. 


Photographs by Professor Collett of Norway 


DR. KR. W. 


NOME of the readers of this 
magazine are already famil- 
iar with the pretty outdoor 
photography done by Pro- 
fessor Robert Collett, professor of 
zoology at the University of Chris- 
tiania, Christiania, Norway.  Profes- 
sor Collett spends his vacations in 
the northern and western part of that 
country during the summer of each 
year, and being one of the best 
known naturalists in Europe, an ex- 
pert photographer, and a gentleman 
of fine education and tastes, his sev- 
eral qualities never have seemed to 
have failed influencing the character 
of his work in photography, and 
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many of his results are extremely 
tasteful, brilliant and fully worthy of 
permanent preservation. In “ The 
American Annual of Photography 
and Photographic Times Almanac 
for 1900,” I published a few of Pro- 
fessor Collett’s photographs (pp. 
135-138) as I have in several other 
high-class magazines, devoted to 
technical photography, in this coun- ) 
try. 

Many of Professor Collett’s photo- 
graphs of living animals in nature 
are very beautiful;especially so are 
some of his bird haunts on the north- 
western coast of Norway, taken in 
1898. In PHoro Era, March, 1899, I 
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used a number of these inadescriptive 
article showing the nesting of gulls 
on the rocky coasts of Scandinavia, 
and it has appeared in “ Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly,” of the March 
issue of this year. The pictures of 
the young and old Kittiwake gulls 
against the masses of dark rocky 
bluffs of the precipitous coasts of 
northern Norway are very fine, and 
remind us of what may be seen off 
some of the rugged cliffs of Maine, 
forming the shores of her Atlantic 
coast line. 

After his return from his summer 
trip in 1900, Professor Collett wrote 
me (21 Nov.) and sent a few speci- 
mens of his work during that year. 
Several of these are very pretty in- 
deed, and I select two of them to 
illustrate the present brief article. 
In Figure 1 is shown the web of a 
spider ( Epeira diadema), as it appears 


on a foggy afternoon, and _ heavily 
laden with mist, which has condensed 


upon its many strands, and caused 
the whole to loop downward in a 
very attractive way. The firs in the 
foreground are likewise mist laden, 
and the entire picture is both an un- 
usual one, and upon several accounts 
a very interesting one. 

Figure shows a growth in nature 
of white pond lilies (Nymphzea alba), 
and Professor Collett writes me that 
he took this picture during a rainy 
day with a heavy gray sky. The col- 
lecting water of the rain may be dis- 
tinctly made out upon all the lily- 
pads. In fact my correspondent in- 


forms me that both of these pictures 
are the outcome of experiments he is 
making, with the view of securing 
successful photographs during dark 
days and stormy weather, a common 
condition in those latitudes. 


Fic. 2. WHITE POND LILIES (rainy weather). 
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London Letter 
PERCY LUND 


AST month I had tochronicle was an art student before he heard 
the great loss experienced by of photography, and exhibited at the 
the nation in the death of Royal Academy in 1851. It was in 
Queen Victoria; this month I that year that by chance he picked up 

|. have to record the death of one who, a magazine containing something 
for years, has occupied the most about photography, and this led ulti- 

prominent position among photogra- mately to the purchase of a camera. 

phers in Great Britain, and whose in- He began with what was then called 

fluence has extended far beyond the photogenic drawing, but a little later 

shores of this little island. JI allude took up the Talbotype process. 
to Mr. H. P. Robinson, who passed Eventually his jmterest in photog- 
away at the age of 71, only a few raphy became so great that he estab- 
days ago. He had enjoyed but poor lished himself as a professional pho- 
health for the last twoor three years, tographer at Leamington, an inland 
and had practically been confined to spa, in 1857, where a year later his 
the house for several months. A few first serious effort in the direction of 
i biographical details of his life will, I pictorial work was produced, the 
hope, be found worth reading. Mr. picture entitled “Fading Away.” 
Robinson was born in the picturesque The subject caused a great deal of 
village of Ludlow in Shropshire. He comment at the time both in the pho- 


PORTRAIT OF H. P. ROBINSON. By Raten W. Ropinson. 
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tographic world and out of it. It was 
produced from five different nega- 
tives ingeniously combined to give 
harmonious ensemble. Year after 
year Robinson exhibited at the Royal 
Photographic Society's exhibition, 
achieving success after success. In 
later life he retired from the profes- 
sional field, but still continued as an 
amateur, and even last year several 
pictures from his hand were to be 
seen at the Salon. But he was not 
only a picture-maker, but was also a 
writer of no mean ability, at one 
time a regular contributor to the 
press, and the author of numerous 
works chiefly upon the artistic side 
of photography. His best-known vol- 
umes are: “ Pictorial Effects in Pho- 
tography"; Picture-Making by 
Photography”; “The Studio and 
what to do in It ;” “ Letters on Land- 
scape Photography ;” and “ The Ele- 
ments of a Pictorial Photograph.” 
For two or three years his pen has 
been silent, however, and now alas, 
his kindly voice will be heard no 
longer, either at the Photographic 
Convention, or in his own home at 
Tunbridge Wells. But I must leave 
this subject to speak of more practi- 
cal matters. I have often been struck 
by the restrictions and disadvantages 
imposed upon a photographer who 
has nothing but a hand camera. It 
may be a little more troublesome to 
carry a proper and complete outfit, 
but it undoubtedly pays to do so. I 
was never more convinced of this fact 
than a few weeks ago when I went 
out forthe day to do some landscape 
work, taking on my back a half-plate 
camera and six double slides, together 
with a combination lens, giving me 
considerable scope in the matter of 
focal lengths. I got my landscape 
pictures all right, and met a friend 
who asked me to accompany him to 
his house. Arriving there it was 
suggested that I should take a few 
interior views. Thanks to my wide- 
angle combinations, I was able to do 
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this. He then submitted himself for 
a portrait, and although this was per- 
haps the severest test my apparatus 
could undergo, I was able in that di- 
rection also to do myself justice, the 
only drawback being that as the lens 
worked at a comparatively small 
aperture, I had to ask my sitter to 
undergo the ordeal of a rather long 
exposure, about ten seconds. Last 
of all we were examining some paint- 
ings in his little art gallery, and here 
once more the camera was brought 
into use, two of them I copied by 
means of my longest-focus lens. Now 
the moral of all this is obvious. Had 
I set out with simply nothing but a 
hand camera, my work would have 
been restricted to pure landscape; 
but as things were, there was practi- 
cally no subject within the scope of 
photography that I could not under- 
take with confidence. The conse- 
quence was I reached home with 
numerous important additions to my 
series of negatives. 

The best advice that can be given 
to any amateur photographer is, pro- 
vide yourself with a substantial bel- 
lows camera. Having done that you 
may then indulge in snapshot and 
hand instruments to your heart’s 
satisfaction. 

Apropos of landscape photography, 
it is not so many years since the 
standard of excellence in photography 
generally was based on very differ- 
ent claims from those of the present 
day. At that time the man who had 
not produced a genre picture was out 
of the running; landscape work was 
not considered worth much unless 
there were figures in it of some kind, 
their appropriateness being quite a 
secondary matter. The tide of things 
has undergone a very radical change, 
and pure landscape, that is landscape 
entirely devoid of figures, is the goal 
at which most men aim for a magnum 
opus. There can be no doubt that 
for scenes remote from “ public haunt 
or dwelling” figures are not usually 
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required’; nay more, they are very 
rarely any pictorial advantage, now 
that man has become such a civilized 
animal. 

In Great Britain wild men of the 
woods, gipsies, hunters, trappers and 
the like are scarcely to be found. In 
America it may be said that they are 
more frequent, but still not toa great 
extent in the usual haunts of the pho- 
tographer. In pure landscape, the 
ordinary tourist or the holiday-maker 
is dreadfully out of place, whilst 
farmers and shepherds in England 
and America and alike are far behind 
their representatives on the continent 
of Europe in style and picturesque 
appearance. But when scenes are 
pictured of country lanes, of farm- 
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steads, of cottages and other crea- 
tions of man’s hand, then figures are 
really essentially for success. The 
human interest should be complete— 
the hut without its denizen is as a 
cart without its horse. But it is just 
on this score that one sees many fail- 
ures—photographers carry pure land- 
scape to an extreme, and show us 
deserted villages, depopulated lanes, 
and woodland paths without the old 
stick gatherer or the gamekeeper. | 
know it isnot easy to find the right 
people when in ‘the field, but one 
ought to try, or else seek wilder 
places where the presence of man is 
not so essential. 

Here I must bid you adieu until 
next month. 


Quittumug’s Apple Trees 


{Extract from a paper on the settlement of Dudley, Massachusetts, read before the Quinabaug Historica! Society at 
Southbridge, Mass., Oct. 29, 19co, by Samuel Morris Conant.]} 


WISH to call your particular 
attention toan historic Indian of 
Dudley, John Quittumug, who 
lived upon the side of a bare, 
round hill, about a mile and a half 
southeast of Dudley Hill, known as 
Quittumug, or Nipmuck Hill. 
Hutchinson relates that in 1724 
a Nipmuck Indian, John Quittumug, 
went to Boston and was entertained 
there by gentlemen who accounted 
him a great prodigy. Forty years 
before he had been remarked as an 
old Indian, and must have been 112 
years of age ; for he constantly af- 
firmed that in the year 1630, upona 
message from the English that they 
were in want of corn, soon after their 
arrival, he went with his father to Bos- 
ton and carried from his country 
(this country) one and_ one-half 
bushels of corn all the way on his 
back ; that then there was but one 
cellar begun in Boston, and this 
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somewhere near the Boston Common. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, the New 
Engiand story-teller and poet, says 
Quittumug must have known Wil- 
liam Blackstone. Blackstone was a 
man of peace, and friendly with the 
Indians. He planted the first apple 
trees and rose gardens in Boston be- 
fore moving to the valley of the river 
that bears his name, —the Black- 
stone river. 

Quittumug may have procured 
seed of Blackstone and may have 
planted the first apple trees in this 
locality. Hezekiah Butterworth and I 
visited Quittumug Hill in June this 
year. We discovered half-way up 
upon the east side, near where the 
old Indian is supposed to have lived, 
an ancient apple orchard whose trunks 
seem to ante-date any apple trees I 
have yet seen, and these may be the 
Quittumug apple trees grown from 
the William Blackstone seed. 
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ONE OF QUITTUMUG'’S APPLE TREES. By J. E. Davison. 


AN OFFER OF PRIZES TO USERS OF COLLINEAR LENSES. 


The Voigtlander & Son Opt. Co., New York, 

offer the following prizes : 

$15.00 in cash for the best print, 5x7 
size or over, showing high-speed instantane- 
ous work. 

$15.00 in cash for the best print, 5 x7 
size or over, showing time work, one-half 
second exposure or more. 

$10.00 in cash for the best print, 4 x 5 
size, showing high-speed instantaneous 
work. 

$5.00 in cash for the best print, 4.x 5 size 
or under, showing time work. 

$5.00 in cash for the best print made with 
No. 2 or No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak or 
No. 3 Folding Weno Hawk-Eye. 
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The conditions governing the competition 
are :— 

1. ONLY prints from negatives made 
with a COLLINEAR lens may participate. 

2. Prints must be in their possession on 
or before May 5, 1901. 

3. Each set of prints must be accom- 
panied by a letter containing the name and 
address of the sender, and particulars as to 
the series, size and running number of the 
Collinear lens used, the aperture, the shut- 
ter, and the time of exposure. 

4. All prints are to remain their property, 
and will be judged with respect to TECH- 
NICAL excellence and artistic merit. 

5. Only one prize will be given to any 
one exhibitor. 
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Down South.” 


From 


Jr. 


By EICKEMEYER, 


GOSSIP. 


A Few Words on Time Development 


EVELOPING by the time 
method is one which has en- 
gaged the attention of many 
photographic workers and is 
one which may be very successfully 
used by the ordinary worker. To 
understand this fully only a word of 
explanation is necessary. It has 
been found by experiment that with 
certain developers there is a definite 
relation between the time elapsing 
from first immersion to the first ap- 
pearance of image, and the complete 
development. This relation is con- 
stant with the same developer, and is 
independent of time, concentration of 
developer, plate, exposure, etc. 

When the relations are once estab- 
lished, all that is necessary is to time 
the appearance of the image and 
multiply it by the proper figure, 
“factor,” as it is called, and the total 
development is then indicated. The 
prime advantage of the factor method 
is that we calculate the best point to 
terminate development exactly, and 
thus get the best tone gradation on 
the plates. If, for instance, ina case 
of underexposure, we force the devel- 
opment beyond the indicated point, 
we only pile density on the already 
too dense parts, and thus make our 
development worse. 

Taking a typical example, pyro, 
for instance. If a pyro-developed 
plate started in 16 seconds, 6 I-2 
times that, or a minute and three- 
quarters, would be the exact point to 
stop. If the developer was weak, or 
cold, or spent, perhaps the initial ap- 
pearance would not begin for half a 
minute; but the factor six and a half 
still holds, and the completion would 
then be in three and a quarter 
minutes. 

Comparing the factors of the vari- 
ous developers shows some very in- 
teresting things. Metol starts usually 
on normal exposures at five seconds, 
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and its newer and better substitute, 
ortol, at about 15, yet they finish at 
about the same time. It will be thus 
seen that the factor of metol is 24, 
and is three times as great as ortol, 
which figures out to eight. More- 
over, the ortol image is a better color, 
has more density and is in other ways 
as good as its energetic predecessor, 
metol. 

Adurol, we find, has a factor of 
nearly five ; glycin, noted for density 
at the expense of detail, has a factor 
of seven, and is in addition very slow 
in its initial start, which usually takes 
a full minute. It will be universally 
noticed that where the image appears 
slowly, the density of the plates de- 
veloped is better than the more rapid 
and energetic agents. 

Pyrocatechin and hydroquinon are 
closely related. The factor of the 
former is nine, and the latter about 
six. Of course, if great overexposure 
has been given, the plate wil! develop 
very quickly; yet if the factor is ad- 
hered to and the plate removed on 
time, we get the best density and de- 
tail possible on sucha plate. Simi- 
larly in case of cold, which wonder- 
fully retards the hydroquinone de- 
veloper, we find that even if the 
initial darkening is delayed, develop- 
ing according to the factor still makes 
us come out right. 

A word on overexposure is not 
amiss here. A plate of this type may 
be developed best by strong and re- 
strained developers, or perhaps, best 
of all, by an old solution. Where it 
is known before development that 
overexposure is present and a re- 
strained developer prepared, the plate 
will probably be saved in good condi- 
tion. Diluting the developer will only 
retard the process, and when develop- 
ment is complete, that same brown, 
transparent, flat appearance of the 
overexposed plate will still be there. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Reversed A method of producing 
Negatives. negatives direct from 
negatives, which is not 
new, but whose usefulness is gen- 
erally underestimated, is as _ fol- 
lows: A rapid gelatine plate is 
put ina plate-holder in contact with 
the negative, film to film. A piece 
of black paper is put behind the 
plate, or better, it is backed, which 
may be done by yellow light. The 
exposure to diffused daylight is ten 
to twenty minutes three or four yards 
from a window. There is little danger 
of overexposure. The best developer 
is eiko-hydro, as with it there is no 
danger of fog. It is prepared thus: 


Eikonogen . log 
Hydrochinon log 
Sodium sulphite crystals ‘ 100 g 
Water . 1000 ccm 


Lay the plate a few minutes in 
this solution and add slowly concen- 
trated solution of sodium carbonate. 
Washing soda will do. After each 
addition watch the result. When 
the image appears add no more soda, 
but develop until the high lights have 
sufficient density. Development 
usually requires about fifteen min- 
utes. Fix and wash as usual. The 
negatives are reversed, and are hence 
especially adapted for carbon print- 
ing, doing away with the necessity 
for double transfer. 

This method, which may be varied 
to suit different requirements, is 
really much better than its reputa- 
tion. It gives negatives which leave 
nothing to be desired for beauty. 
(Phot. Chronik, 1900: 653.) 


Platinum which are weak may be in- 
Prints _ tensified by means of gal- 
lic acid and silver nitrate. 

The intensification is physical, and 
consists in the deposition of metallic 
silver on the platinum, and subse- 
quent toning. The well-washed print 
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is immersed in the following solution, 
which must be mixed from the sepa- 
rate stock solutions immediately 
before us. 


Gallic acid (cold saturated solution), 50 ccm 


Water . i 50 ccm 
Silver nitrate solution 1; 10 . 2 ccm 
Glacial acetic acid ; 10 to 20 drops 


The print slowly strengthens. When 
the required depth is reached, wash 
with two or three changes of water 
made acid with acetic acid, and place 
in the following bath, where the 
silver is replaced by platinum : 


Potassium chloroplatinite : 1g 
Phosphoric acid. 15 ccm 
Water. 600 ccm 


Wash. The prints are black. Red 
tones are obtained by treating the 
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intensified print with very dilute 
uranium intensifier instead of plati- 


num. This should be one-tenth of 
the strength used for plates and then 
does not stain the paper. It does not 
increase the density. When the de- 
sired tone is reached, the print is 
laid in water for twenty minutes. 
Green tones are obtained by 
placing the uranium-toned print in 
25 per cent. ferrous sulphate so- 
lution. 

Different shades may be obtained 
by longer or shorter toning with uran- 
ium. The green print treated with 
water containing hydrochloric acid 
becomes an intense blue. Green 
and blue tones may be obtained in 
other ways, but they are not as pro- 
nounced as these. <A beautiful deep- 
blue tone may be obtained with the 
following gold bath, in which the 
print may be left several hours to 


acquire a more intense color. Dis- 
solve in a liter of water 15 g. of lead 
nitrate and add 40 g. of ammonium 
sulphocyanide dissolved in a little 
water, filter and add 20ccm. of 1: 50 
gold chloride solution. Wash an 
hour. The silver-intensified print 
must always be treated with one of 
the above mentioned toning baths, as 
the silver layer is easily spoiled by 
handling. 

This process may be applied not 
only to platinum prints but also to 
underprinted silver prints. In this 
case it will bring out details entirely 
invisible to the eye, provided that the 
light has made the faintest impres- 
sion. Prints already toned and fixed 


may be intensified and toned again. 
A half-printed collodion print, fixed, 
intensified and toned in a combined 
bath gives beautiful red tones. { Phot. 
Chronik, 1900 : 622. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. By Harry FARNsTOCK. 
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The Crucible 


ORTOL has since its appearance won much 

favor among photographers, and 
justly, for the negatives made by its use are 
beautiful in appearance and of a good print- 
ing quality. The developer, as prepared by 
the makers and sold in * Ortol Soda Cart- 
ridges,” is in the most convenient form pos- 
sible. These cartridges make the best de- 
veloper for papers of the Velox class which 
it has been our fortune to use. The tones 
are very fine and may be made to show con- 
siderable gradation. 


By using one part of ortol solution and 
one part of soda solution, we get very quick 
development and pure cold black tones or 
pure gray with slightly less exposure. The 
development is very rapid and care must be 
used to rub off air bubbles immediately, or 
white spots will result. If, however, the 
exposure is correct, the picture will go 
quickly to the proper density and then stop 
development and the bubble spots will catch 
up, partially, at least. 

If the developer is diluted with two, four, 
six, or more parts of water, the development 
will be correspondingly slower and the tone 
browner. An acid hypo bath makes the 
tone warmer than a plain bath, but in winter 
blisters are almost sure to appear after 
using a plain bath, if the prints are washed 
in running water, which is many degrees 
colder than the developing and fixing solu- 
tions. 

For negatives, these cartridges are well 
suited to the needs of the professional, but 
the amateur usually wants a rather dense 
negative which may be printed in direct 
sunlight, and the reduction in the apparent 
density in the fixing bath is so great that 
one is likely to get thinner plates than are 
suitable,for such printing. A simple method 
of increasing the density is to have in the 
dark room a bottle containing a solution of 
hydrochinon and sulphite of soda. The 
hydrochinon solution of any two-solution 
developer may be used, or better one twice 
as strong may be prepared. If the plates 
fix out thin, add a few drops of this solution 
to the developer and more density will be 
obtained. As hydrochinon is one of the 
constituents of ortol, no fear of injuring the 
developer exists. 


One of the advantages of ortol is that no 
danger of skin poisoning need be appre- 
hended, although ortol is chemically almost 
the same as metol. The writer is excep- 
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tionally sensitive to metol poisoning, yet 
uses ortol continually with no trouble. 


REDUCERS. Since the introduction of am- 

monium persulphate as a re- 
ducer, the Farmer reducer has been almost 
entirely neglected, as it appears to us with- 
out due cause. The truth is that both have 
their place. The Farmer reducer is to be 
used on overexposed and very dense nega- 
tives. These it will correct finely, but if 
used on underexposed or nearly correct neg- 


atives it will increase the contrast and make 


a harsh negative, without detail in the half 
tones. For underexposed negative, 
ammonium -persulphate is exactly adapted. 
Whatever may be the correct theory of its 
action, and several have been proposed, 
the scale of tones remains virtually unaltered 
or perhaps the densest parts are reduced 
most. 

Some rather explicit directions as to their 
use may not be amiss. Farmer’s reducer is 
made by putting two ounces of potassium 
ferricyanide, or red prussiate of potash, in,a 
bottle and adding water to make to oz. of 
solution. Keep in the dark. To use, add 
half an ounce to four ounces of ordinary 
hypo solution and immerse the negative. In 
holding to the light to judge density, as 
little time as possible should be used, as 
streaks will appear if the reducer is allowed 
to drain, It is better to use a glass tray 
and thereby avoid the necessity of removing 
the plate. Wash thoroughly when the den- 
sity is right. 

Persulphate may be kept six or eight 
months in a ten per cent. solution. For use 
dilute with six or eight parts of water. Ex- 
treme care must be taken in lifting the plate 
from the solution, as streaks are especially 
liable to start from the places where the 
fingers touch the negatives. Lift always by 
the corner, and that a lower one. Stop re- 
duction by immersion for fifteen minutes in 
a solution of sulphite of soda, one ounce to 
eight of water. It is well to then fix for 
five minutes, although not absolutely neces- 
sary, and a thorough washing is then in 
order. 


A new form of hypo is being manufac- 
tured, in crystalline form, by the Walpole 
Chemical Co., which promises to be very use- 
ful to photographers. The selling agents 
are the well-known house of Wm. J. Mathe- 
son & Co., limited, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc. 
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Notes and News 


Wm. Truchelut and Roch 
eseau have patented a new 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN COLORS. 


process ot obtaining 
colored photographs of paintings. The 
picture must be painted by the artist 
with three colors only red mercuric 
iodide, yellow (silver ferricyanide), and 
blue (a lake of aniline blue with lead sul- 


phate), all ground up with a suitable vehicle. 
On immersing the painting in an alkaline 
chloride solution, the yellow pigment is 
turned to white silver chloride: as the blue 
does not affect the plate, a photograph at 
this stage shows only the red. The picture 
placed in a solution of iodide of 
potassium, which dissolves the red iodide of 
mercury and transforms the silver chloride 
into yellow iodide, which can be 
graphed. This is now removed with cya- 
nide of potassium, and the blue is blackened 
with an alkaline sulphide, and the third 
negative made. 

From the three negatives a colored re- 
production of the original may be obtained 
by any of the well-known methods. 


is now 


photo- 


NEWBURYPORT, 
MASS. 


The Photographic Salon 
and Fifth Annual Club 
Exhibition of the Corliss 
Art and Camera Club will be held in the 
Corliss Memorial Building, Newburyport, 
Mass., April 22-27, 1g01, inclusive. The 
purpose of this salon is to bring together 
the best examples of the photographic work 
of the day, possessing the highest degree of 
artistic merit and pictorial interest. The 
club desires quality rather than quantity. 
No awards will be made, the fact of accept- 
ance being considered sufficient recognition. 
Communications may be addressed to C. L. 
B. Anderson, 43 Fair St., Newburyport, 
Mass. 


Ovuincy, The third annual convention of 
ILL. the Photographers’ Association 
of Illinois will be held at Quincy, 

Ill., May 28-30, 1901. There are nine 
classes, mostly for Illinois photographers, 
but the Grand Portrait Class. calling for six 
portraits, 8x 1o or larger, is open to the 


world. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to H. Milton Wade, Secretary, 
Quincy, 

BIRMINGHAM, Mr. H. T. Morton’s new 


ALA. studio was opened with a 
very attractive loan art ex- 
hibit, which was highly spoken of. It is 
encouraging to see such successful enter- 
prise in the South. 
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New HaAveN, On Wednesday evening, 


CONN. March 13, G. H. Langzet 


tel of the Yale Art school 
lectured under the auspices of the Yale 
Camera Club. His subject was “Some 


Ideas of 
raphy.” 

At a meeting of the club it was definitely 
decided not to enter the intercollegiate pho 
tographic competition and exhibition this 
year. It is planned to hold a_ university 
exhibition during the latter part of April in 
the Art school. 


Composition Applied to Photog 


Boston, Early in March Mr. William B. 


MASss. Dyer of Chicago exhibited 135 
prints at the Boston Camera 
Club rooms. The exhibit contained much 


creditable work, although too many pictures 
were shown and the gum-bichromate prints 
were disappointing. There were 
excellent platinum prints and a great variety 
of mounts, frames and colored tones. Evi 
dently Mr. Dyer has experimented much, 
and given us all the results. 


some very 


Mendel, 118 
Paris, is en 


PHOTOGRAPHIC M. Charles 
ANNUAL. rue d’Assas, 
gaged upon an* Annuaire 

Universelle dela Photographie,” which will 
include, classed by specialties for the entire 
world, the makers and 
handlers of photographic articles, or objects 
pertaining thereto. As he desires to make 
this work as complete and accurate as possi 
ble, all interested makers and dealers are re 
quested to send to him at the above address, 


addresses of all 


catalogues, price-lists, business cards, or 
other similar documents. He will 
grateful to any person who can aid him with 


advice or information. 


also be 


The Seventh Annual Exhibi 
tion of the Brockton Camera 
Club will be held at their new 
Arcade Building, Brockton, April 
10-13, 1g01. Entries made through W. C 
Spring, Treas., Bixby Block, Brockton 


BROCKTON, 
Mass, 


rooms, 


SEATTLE, The amateur photographers of 
W ASH. Seattle. Washington, were in 

vited to attend a meeting in the 
Young Naturalist Hall, old University 


Grounds, on the first of March 1901, for the 
purpose of organizing an Amateur Photo- 
graphic Club. 

The objects of said Club are: to bring to 
gether the amateur photographers of the 
city for their mutual benefit, instruction and 
improvement, and for the purpose of having 
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an organized body with qualified officers so 
as to maintain a correspondence and com- 
munication with similar clubs in other parts 
of the country. 


SAN FRANCISCO, We have received a very 

CAL. handsome print in colors 

of the base of a gigantic 

tree in California, entitled Wawona. It is 

printed as a supplement to our esteemed 

contemporary Camera Craft, and is offered 
for sale at 50 cts. 


WASHINGTON, The ninth annual exhibi- 

Be. €. tion of the Capital Camera 

Club will be given at the 

rooms of the club in the Walter Building, 

1o10 F. St., N. W., from May 28th to June 
2d. 


AKRON, The Camera Club held its exhibit 
Oun1o. during the first week of March 

and was well attended. The 
beautiful catalogue makes a handsome sou- 
venir of the event. 


HybE PARK, The Cross Country Camera 
MAss Club, had an exhibition of 
prints on March 1-2, and the 
interest shown by the hundreds of visitors 
was the best evidence of its success. Awards 
were made in five classes by the judges, Mr. 
C. E. A. Merrow of Hyde Park and Henry 
S. Smith of Boston. 


BROOKLINE, A number of photographs, 
MAss. chosen from the library col- 
lection, are ‘hung for exhibi- 
tion in the reference room of the public 
library. These photographs are of especial 
interest at this time, because they show re- 
productions of paintings by 17 great masters, 
each of whom is represented by one or more 
paintings in the exhibition of pictures of 
‘ Fair Children ” now being held in Copley 
Hall, Boston. 


CHATTANOOGA, The annual exhibition of 

TENN. the camera club of this 

city was held in the rooms 

of the Y. M. C. A., March 5. It was an un- 
qualified success. 


INDIANAPOLIS, The second Semi-Annual 
‘IND. Convention of the Photo- 
graphic Art League was 
held during the first week in March in this 
city, in the studio of J. H. Clark. Geo. 
Holloway of Terre Haute and F. R. 
Barrows of Ft. Wayne, delivered addresses. 
C. R. Reeves of Anderson was toastmaster 
at the banquet. 
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PHILADELPHIA, At the March meeting of 

PA. the Philadelphia Sketch 

Club, held on Saturday, 

March g, C. Yarnall Abbott exhibited a 
number of his pictures. 


Thursday evening, March 7, at the meet- 
ing of the Franklin Institute section of pho- 
tography and miscroscopy, Dr. I. W. 
Broomell read a communication on the use 
of lantern slides in class demonstrations, 
using in illustrating his subject the slides 
used in teaching dental anatomy, dental 
histology and dental malformations. John 
G. Baker described his exposure meter, and 
Dr. Henry Leffmann made some sugges- 
tions for mounting and labeling lantern 
slides. 

At the rooms of the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, from March 6-30, 
was held an exhibition of 150 photographs, 
the work of Mary M. Vaux, George M. 
Vaux, Jr., and William S. Vaux, Jr. 


N. E. LANTERN SLIDE We have been 


EXCHANGE. privileged to view, 
during March, 


through the N. E. Lantern Exchange, the 
slides of the Photographic Section of ‘the 
Hartford Scientific Society. They are of a 
high order of merit, and there is just enough 
of variety to make the collection an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. 


The cloth-covered frames advertised in 
the last issue of the PHoTo ERA are a dis- 
tinct advance the passepartout 
frame. They represent the best there 
is in this line that we have thus far 
seen. They can be had in almost any shade 
of color, are very desirable and the price is 
no more, perhaps less, than that of the ordi- 
nary passepartout frame of the same size. 


The Rotograph paper advertised in our 
columns is aregular bromide of silver paper, 
exposed usually by artificial light and de 
veloped in the dark room in the same man 
ner as a dry plate or film. It is suitable for 
either contact work or enlargements and, 
possessing as it does great latitude of ex 
posure, satisfactory results become an easy 
matter, with a minimum of spoiled prints to 
offset one’s labor. There is probably no 
more interesting manipulation in the range 
of photography than the development of a 
bromide print, and we would advise those 
who have never made one to avail them- 
selves of the offer made by the company of 
a free sample package that they may test 
for themselves the possibilities of this new 
paper. 
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When the Spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places. 


April. The expectation of spring is 

one of the most fragrant and 
delicate delights possible to a human 
being. The healthy mind and body 
are exhilarated by those thrilling 
premonitions of the sweetest season 
of the year—the genial warmth of 
the sun, the changes in the meadow- 
lands and woods, the air-changes and 
sky-changes that led the poet Long- 
fellow, to sing 


Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed. 


So, when all things are waking into 
new life, happy is the camerist who 
can find time to stand on the edge of 
spring, during this month, listen for 
the coming of birds and flowers, and 
catch them with his camera. It isa 
kind of sport, to the man who can 
feel and translate its beauty, that has 
all the charm of sweet music and 
poetry. 


le for a student in physics 
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Connecticut \Ve offer the camera as 
and a substitute for the 
Kansas. hatchet of Mrs. Carrie 
Nation, and call atten- 
tion of the people of Kansas to the 
Connecticut way of convicting liquor 
dealers who break the law. An 
amateur photographer of Naugatuck 
was in the act of photographing 
the interior of a friend’s bar-room, 
on a recent Sunday afternoon. To 
add realism to the scene several 
men had been invited and were in the 
act of drinking when the officers raid- 
ed the saloon. The camera and men 
were locked up. Later, the plate was 
developed and then produced in court. 
The picture showed one man in the 
act of drinking a glass of beer and 
the court declared for conviction, im- 
mediately. Kansas courts may prove 
more lenient than those of the “ Land 
of Steady Habits,” but the fact is 
now proven that the camera is better 
adapted than the hatchet to carry 
conviction in the courts of Connecti- 
cut. 

/ believe Photography has great value in develop 

ing the perceptive power, good taste,and delicate 

manipulation. 1 believe that quantitative experi 

ments in physics havea higher scientific value, 


because of a knowledge of its use. Robert B.War 
der, Howard University, Washington, D. ¢ 


++ 
Photographic <A list of the photo- 
Periodicals. graphic periodicals 


published in the world, 
which has just come to hand, gives 
one food for thought. From it, and 
we perceive that it is not entirely 
complete, we learn that there are 
published to-day at least a hundred 
and forty magazines devoted en- 
tirely to photography. South Am- 
erica is the only continent that has 
not one or more. Africa has one, 
Australia two, Asia three,—one Eng- 
lish, and two Japanese. These are 
the figures given, but as a matter of 
fact there are several published in 
these remote regions which never 
get to Europe and are not included. 
America has about forty, and the 
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| 
his work without a knowledge of the princi- 
photography and its practical applications 
loves, Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins 


rest hail from various countries of 
Europe. In language, English leads 
with fifty-five, France follows with 
thirty-six and Germany is third with 
twenty-five. Then far behind comes 
Italy with four, Poland and the Nether- 
lands with three each, Bohemia, 
Japan and Russia two, and Sweden 
Spain and Hungary’ with one 
apiece. Lastly, we have the queer 
“Camera Obscura,” which prints 
each month articles in four languages. 
Of annuals, there are five German, 
four English, three American and 
three French. In regard to the con- 
tents of these periodicals, for scien- 
tific accuracy and originality the 
Germans lead, as is to be expected, 
for most of the good science of the 
world comes out of Germany. But 
when it comes to illustration and 
printing, no papers in the world can 
do as well as some published in 
America. Yet withal the American 
papers stand on their own feet, while 
German and French societies which 
publish most of the foreign journals 
have to pay a deficit annually. 


++ 


Photography ts invaluable and indispensable 

No progressive man educated in technical 
and scientific work can dowithout it Jos 

N. Bradford, Ohio State University 


Schools of In strong contrast to 
Photography. the dearth of photo- 

graphic instruction in 
the universities of this country, we 
observe that in Germany and Aus- 
tria there are no less than fifteen 
schools of photography attached to 
the universities and technical schools 
which are supported by the govern- 
ment. These give instruction in 
every branch and application of the 
art, with exceeding thoroughness. 
Among the faculties of these institu- 
tions we find such names as Eder, 
Steinheil, Schultz-Hencke and Miethe, 
sure guarantees of the solid character 
of the instruction. In the school re- 
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cently established at Munich, a course 
is given which requires two years, 
and includes every variety of theo- 
retical instruction and from thirty to 
fifty hours a week in the studio, the 
dark-room and the printing-room. At 
the end of this time the students are 
perfectly -capable of solving nearly 
every problem in photography which 
may ever come before them. 


++ 


Photography ts an extremely useful additi 
to any study that ws helped by tlustrati 


lenes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe College 


++ 


Copyright. It is not generally known 

that the United States 
courts have decided, and flatly, 
that no photograph of natural 
scenery can be copyrighted, whether 
colored or uncolored. In a case 
in Denver about a_ year ago, 
Judge Hallett, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, gave the following opinion : 
“A photograph of natural scenery is 
not the subject of copyright, because 
it is not an original conception of the 
artist. It is merely a skilful manip- 
ulation of the camera. Further it is 
not shown that there was any origi- 
nality about the coloring of the pho- 
tograph in question, and it was shown 
by the defence that the result 
achieved was old and in common 
practice.” It may seem hard that 
after the great labor and expense 
sometimes incurred in taking the 
first view of some grand and unknown 
bit of scenery, the taker should not 
be protected, but on the other hand 
no one should be allowed a proprie- 
tary right in a view which all are free 
to take. 


Photography ts something more thana recrea 


and an accomplishment is apart of 


training it ts of distinct value 


in general education must not be overlooked 


ourage ¢ ry 


the sctence Ceci 
Phillips Acaden 
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C7 to learn the art and stud 
F. P. Bancroft, Princip f 
Andover Mass. 
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